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The nectar of the gods may have been a 
myth. Be it so—we still have the ors 
| of our forefathers—DEWAR’S SCOTCH, 
beverage of distil.ed delight, known and peciced 
by good judges Tie world over. 
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New Books 


THE MAID-AT-ARMS. By ROBERT W. 


CHAMBERS. 


A stirring novel of American life in days 
during the Revolution. It deals with the con- 
spiracy of the great New York land-owners and 
the subjugation of New York Province to the 
British. Illustrated by Christy. $1.50. 


THE VULTURES. By HENRY SETON 
MERRIMAN, author of The Sowers.” 
A novel of love, adventure, and intrigue in 


Russia, etc. The attachés of the diplomatic 


foreign offices play an important part. It isa 
story of absorbing interest from start to finish. 
Illustrated. $1.50. 


ISTAR..OF BABYLON. By MARGARET 
HORTON POTTER, author of ‘“‘ The House 
of de Mailly,”’ etc 
This is a most interesting novel of the time 

just before the fall of Babylon, up to and in- 
cluding the great feast of Belshazzar. Istar 
is the Babylonian Aphrodite. Around her as 
the central figure the author has written a story 
of wonderful power. It has been described as 
the pagan “ Ben-Hur.” Illustrated. $1.50. 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA. By 
ONOTO WATANNA, author of “A Japanese 
Nightingale,” etc. 


. «\ love story with all the poetic charm and 


feeling that made ‘‘ A Japanese Nightingale ’ 
one of the most popular novels of recent fiction. 
frontispiece portrait of author in tint. $1.50. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY. By 

ANTHONY HOPE. 

A novel of life to-day in London, with the 
adventures and love affairs of a most charming, 
ingenuous, and _ interesting young woman. 
The Brooklyn Eagle says: “It is a ‘ Dolly 
Dialogue’ version of ‘ Vanity Fair ’—an in- 
nocent Becky Sharp.’’ Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS. By LOUISE |. 


FORSSLUND, author of ‘The Storv of 
Sarah,” etc. 


In this new novel the chief characters are the 
aristocrats—the descendants of the early settlers 
on Long Island. The consequences of a curse 
upon one of these families is the chief motive of 
the story. $1.50. 


OUT OF THE WEST. By ELIZABETH 
HIGGINS. 


The story of the career of a young man who 
goes from the East to the West—his rise to power, 
temptation, struggle, success with a vivid picture 
of the home life, society, the actual every-day 
experiences of the people ofa typical little Western 
town. $1.50. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATS 


HE skin, when its 2,300,000 pores are opened by 

exercise, becomes extremely sensitive; still, at such 
times there is the greatest necessity for thorough cleans- 
ing with soap. 

It will be noticed that there is no irritation from the 
abundant lather of Ivory Soap well rubbed in—the lather 
can be instantly washed off. Other soaps, greasy and not 
so well made, irritate and require repeated washings. Ivory 
Soap leaves only a feeling of perfect cleanness. , 


| W ax 

A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by magic. It prevents all odor, giving 


the work that beautiful, silky polish page for by the 
laundress. | 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle saves your fingers 
from burns. | 


If your grocer tries to substitute the -old wax tht spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two-sticks to the 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 
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The Chief Marshal leading, followed by ex-President Cleveland and Governor Murphy 


President Wilson’s Inauguration 


The Head of the Procession 


RINCETON has never had a more 
Pp auspicious day than that which wit- 

nessed the inauguration of President 
Wilson. He had at his incoming, first of 
all, the hearty assurances of good-will from 
the retiring president, Dr. Patton, whose 
rare intellect and eloquent tongue are still 
in the university’s service. He had, more- 
over, renewed pledges of confidence and sup- 
port from graduate and _ undergraduate, 
faculty and trustee. Beyond this, he con- 
firmed all earlier impressions of the wisdom 
of. his selection in the noteworthy address 
which gave prospect of his policy. The cere- 
monies were dignified, and not over-elabo- 
rate. 

The addresses were all in keeping with 
the importance of the event; and the set- 
ting which the perfect day, the environ- 
ment of the old buildings and the present 


enthusiasm furnished, was all that could be 


desired. 

What is most deserving of mention 
is the conservative tone both of the new 
president’s pronouncements, and of the 
remarks by Mr. Cleveland, who spoke for 
the trustees. Both advocated strenuously 
the maintenance of severe standards, urged 
the value of protracted liberal studies before 
specialization, and insisted upon the greater 
competence of the teacher and the man of 
experience to determine the best courses of 
study for the undergraduates. The new 
president gave conspicuous place in his in- 
augural to the characterization of the 


graduate schools which Princeton seek- 


ing to develop. 

An especially hopeful incident of the day 
was the breaking of ground for the new 
dormitory which President Wilson’s class is 
to erect. 


Breaking the Sod for the new Dormitory given by 


President Wilson’s Class 


The Procession turning the Corner of ‘Old North,”’ 
Nassau Hall, the historic Building of . Princeton 
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Helen 


William M. Chase’s 


WN 1891 Mr. Willham M. Chase 
| began instruction in the Sum- 
mer School of Art at Shinne- 
cock Hills. There, in the eleven 
successive seasons, hundreds of 
students from all points of the 
‘compass have flocked to the sad 
sand-dunes. Both young men and 
young women have come from 
the most remote States to carry 
back propaganda of truth and 
beauty. The artist has there an 
admirable’ country house over- 
topping Peconic Bay, three or 
four miles away from the quaint 
student settlement known as the 
“Art Village.” That has become 
a Monday-morning Mecca to the 
literary and fashionable folk who 
abound at that end of the island. 
There Mr. Chase, passing in re- 
view from 300 to 400 sketches 
made during the previous week, 
was liberally educating the stu- 
dent and layman as well. Mr. 
Chase has had it on his mind for 
two years to withdraw from the .- 
Shinnecock school, that he might 
devote the summer solstice to an 


out-of-door class abroad. Ac- 
cordingly, June next, he, with a 
happy party of young persons. 


Robert—Artist’s elder Son Roland 
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Dorothy and her Sister 


Recent Work | 


will go to Holland. All the de- 
tails are arranged for a_ three 
months’ pilgrimage. 

At Shinnecock Mr. Chase has 
painted many children, and 
product of his brush in this line 
is remarkable. Witness the por- 
trait of “ Roland,” who is depicted 
with splendid brush-work as a 
rollicking brown rogue, holding 
in his admirable baby hand the 
only note of color—a _ red ball. 
This canvas, although barely dry, - 
belongs to Judge Gerry. Another 
work showimg great richness of 
color and tenderness of feeling is 
“Dorothy and her Sister.” This 
is altogether practical, and after 
the Spanish manner. Again, 
“Helen,” white - frocked with 
glimpses of pink, holding in a 
wistful embrace her doll. This is 
a painting of great simplicity and 
strength which speaks for itself. 
One of his last canvases is a por- 
trait of Beatrice, the little daugh- 
ter of Mr. John Claflin. The sub- 
ject is entirely in white of ivory 
tones against a background of 
pale, indefinite green. This por- 
traiture has great naturalness, vi- 
vacity, and charm of composition. 


Beatrice Claflin 
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The Auditorium, shown at the Right, and the Dining-Hall, at the Centre of the Illustration, are now ites built, together 
with the Memorial Rotunda connecting Them 


Messrs. Carriere & Hastings, Architects 


The New Yale 


ings which is one of the notable results of Yale’s bi- 

centennial birthday, celebrated last year. The boundaries 
of *“ The New Yale Square,” as Yale men are calling the quad- 
rangle, in preference to the larger-sounding name, are College, 
Grove. High, and Wall streets in New Haven. The university 
does not vet own all the land, but it has title to a large share of 
it, and will doubtless obtain the rest. The buildings shown at the 
right and centre of the illustration in this number are now being 
constructed. That on the right is the great auditorium known as 
Woolsey Hall. It will have seats for 3000 persons, and contain the 
great Newberry. memorial organ, believed to be the finest .in the 
country. At right angles to the auditorium and facing outward 
on Grove Street is the great dining-hall, two hundred feet long 


Wine is well advanced on the quadrangle of imposing build- 


Square 


and sixty high. It will be decorated with a classic simplicity, 
and under the high windows will be spaces-for tablets in memory 
of distinguished sons of Yale. At the angle of Grove and Col- 
lege streets, and connecting the auditorium with the dining-hall, 
is the heautiful memorial rotunda which will serve as an en- - 
trance to both buildings, and to the large interior court to be laid 
out as a formal campus for class-day and other large assemblies. 
The walls of the rotunda will also provide spaces for memorial 
tablets. The architects, Messrs. Carriere & Hastings, have adapted 
the style of Louis XVI. to the purposes of these fine buildings, 
and have given to their work an impression of great dignity. 
The material of the buildings is light Indiana limestone, and the 
estimated cost of the three now under construction is seven hun- 
dred and fiftv thousand dollars. 


Thomas H. Watkins Gen. John M. Wilson 
Carroll D. Wright 


Judge George Gray 


FE. W. Parker E. E, Clark Bishop Spalding 


The Coal Strike Arbitration Board in Session 
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LEA 


From the Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument, recently unveiled, near the Riverside Drive, one gets a good idea of what is being done in upper New York to beautify the 
The line of residences that faces the Palisades, the beautiful drives, Grant’s Tomb, and the new Viaduct, make a | 


new city. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF UPPER NEW YORK 


series of brilliant views that are hardly surpassed the world over 
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Scene from ‘**The Death of St. Joseph” 


“The Dream of St. Joseph”’ 
Christ, St. Joseph, and Mary surrounded by angels 


Scene in the drama ** The Death of St. Joseph”’ 


Scene, ‘‘Christ among the Doctors’ 
From the drama “Jesus at Twelve Years Old”’ ; 


Scene, ‘‘The Adoration of the Shepherds’’ 
In the drama ‘‘ The Tax Collecting at Bethlehem” 


GROWTH OF THE RELIGIOUS DRAMA IN SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE 


For an account of these interesting dramas the reader is referred to an article on page 1653 


Scene from ‘** The Tax Collecting at Bethlehem” 
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Flowers, Shrubbery, and Sculpture 


T is not possible to improvise 
| an Italian garden overnight, 
but the New York Florists’ 
Club and the National Sculpture 
Society have worked together to 
good purpose in’ the exhibition 
now being held at the Madison 
Square Garden. The space is so 
ample that the sculptors have 
been able to give to their work 
a better setting than previous 
exhibitions: have supplied, and 
florists’ shows have rarely had 
-so distinguished accessories. The 
WEEKLY prints on this page pic- 
tures of.some of the more nota- 
ble. pieces of sculpture. Mr. 
‘Lopez’s “ Mahomet” and Mr. 
Lukeman’s “ Manu” were de- 
signed for the new building of 


the Appellate Court in this city.. 


Mr. Adams’s -“ Channing” will 
stand in the Public Gardens at 
Boston, and the original bronze 
of Mr. French’s “ Washington ” 
is a gift to the city of Paris by 
Americans. “ Thanatopsis,” by 


: , Karl Bitter, will be placed in the 


: 


Hubbard memorial at Montpelier. 

One of the most important 
works on exhibition is the por- 
trait of Rabbi Gottheil, by 
Charles H. Niehaus, which is a 
wonderful piece of portraiture, 
as well as a work of art. 

In the Madison Square Gar- 
den the work of the New York 
Florists’ Club has added a great 
deal to the beauty of the exhi- 
bition, for the beautiful pieces 
of statuary, the fountains. 
memorials, and figures’ have 
been judiciously placed in the 
midst of shrubbery and _ plants 
in such manner as to bring out 
the works of art, and also to 
make the Garden attractive. 

This is an admirable scheme 
for art exhibits, and might well. 
offer a suggestion to some of 
the other regular art expositions © 


** Rabbi Gottheil.”’—By Charles Niehaus 


** Manu.”’—By Augustus Lukeman 


which are held in New York, es- 
pecially where sculpture makes 
a part of the display. 


‘‘Washington.”,—By Daniel C. French = ‘*Mahomet.’’—By Charles A. Lopez 
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nephew’s great-great-grandson visited 


-helped our fathers to win the 


better acquainted. With an immense - 
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ted States.” We are used to think 
of the Kaiser as an impulsive man, 
but there is.a deal of method in his 
impulses, and sound and_ timely 
thinking behind some of them. He 
bestirred himself repeatedly, 
making occasion when it did not 
offer, to bid us think of Germans as 
our kinsmen. It is a good message 
he sends us, and his evident desire 
that it shall not be forgotten is 
something. to be _— and cour- 
teously observed. 


The German Emperor’s Gift 


HE adjoining picture shows the 
original statue of Frederick the 
Great, by G. Schadow, erected in 

1793, a bronze copy of which is to be 
presented to the United States by 
Emperor William. The gift has been 
a good deal discussed. Some of the 
newspapers have declared that we 
have no more use for an effigy of a 
Prussian monarch than a cat for the 
traditional two tails. But really 
we have more tails than one, and it 
is precisely to emphasize the truth 
that one of our main tails is Ger- 
man, that the Kaiser has offered to 
set up this statue of his eminent an- 
cestor on our soil. The President, in 
designating the grounds of the Ar- 
senal at Washington as a_ proper 
site for the Kaiser's gift, has implied 
that our interest in the great Fred- 
erick attaches chiefly. to his career 
as a soldier. In that he’ has dealt 
skilfully with a _ situation for the 
handling of which he had no prece- 
dent; accepting the gift without dis- 
cussion, and finding a place for it on 
land subject to. the control of the 
executive branch of the government. 
But what the statue is really meant 
to recall is, not that Frederick was a 
great soldier, nor even that his 


Mr. Carnegie at Skibo 


N_ his speech at the Democratic 
[ mass-meeting in New York on 

October 27, the candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor spoke of An- 
drew Carnegie as “ giving thousands 
and millions for libraries for the 
education of ‘the people, forgetting 
that the corner-stone of every such 
library donated by him may well be 
cemented in human blood and hu- 
man tears.” It was observed that 
the papers most solicitous for Mr. 
Bulger’s election omitted to report 
that passage in his speech. It was 
an extreme expression of an extreme 
view of Mr. Carnegie, and would find 
very scant corroboration among the 
voters of either party in any State 
of the Union. 

The other extreme of opinion 
about Mr. Carnegie is held by ad- 
mirers who regard him as the great- 
est philanthropist in the world. That 
opinion is much more widely held 
than the other. If giving money 
for public uses constitutes philan- 
thropy, Mr. Carnegie is a sure enough 
philanthropist, and if the greatest 
philanthropist is the one who gives 
the most money, Mr. Carnegie is the 
greatest. He has given away a vast 
deal of money, and has given it as 
wisely as he knew how; nor is it: 
considered that any one _ living 
knows better how to give large sums, 
or does it more shrewdly, than he. 


this country in 1902. The point is 
that Frederick, soldier and states- 
man, is one of the great German fig- 
ures in modern history; that he was 
a factor of signal importance in the 
complicated European wrangle which 


fevolution, and that he is a person- 
age ~with whom a nation which by 
descent is only less German than 
British, may with propriety become 


and very valuable German element in 
our population, we still as a nation 
think of Germany as a foreign land, 
and while the great figures in Eng- 
lish history for centuries past are fa- 
miliar to our children, what they 


know about the German leaders in The German Emperor’s Present to the United States He is the shrewdest man going, and 
war, politics, or thought is vague A bronze cast of the statue of Frederick the Great, by the sculptor one of the ablest. 

and defective. It is this situation | G. Schadow, is about to be presented to the United States The pictures of him given on this 
which has inspired the Kaiser’s ac- of America by the German Emperor. It will be page were taken lately at Skibo Castle 
tion. “ Here,” he says, “is the figure erected at Washington. The original statue, | in Scotland. He has an estate there 
of a great German, who belongs in here shown, was erected in 1793 of thirty-five thousand acres, which 


he enjoys, notwithstanding he says he 


part to you, and who was intimately 
cannot realize that it is really his. 


concerned with a crisis of history out 


of} which your people emerged as a nation. Put his statue He looks sturdy, compaet, and cheerful. It is a credit to any 
where your legislators may see it, and remember that there are man to be as sound in body and as cheerful in spirit as Mr. Car- 
ties of history and ties of blood between Germany and the Uni- negie is at sixty-five. 
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The Greatest Philanthropist in the World 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie at his Scotch home, Skibo Castle 
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- Who has just begun playing the principal part in Mr. Clyde Fitch’s play *“* The Stubbornness of Geraldine’ at the Garrick 
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